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PREFACE 


We  are  passing  into  a new  phase  of  man’s  culture. 
Leading  educators  tell  us  that  we  need  a new  descrip- 
tion of  this  changing  world  for  the  use  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  school. 

Our  Changing  World  Library  is  offered  as  a contri- 
bution to  this  description  of  man’s  civilization  and  cul- 
ture. 

The  method  of  teaching  through  units  or  centers  of 
interest  is  rapidly  spreading;  and  these  books  have  been 
written  around  Teaching  Units  which  are  in  common 
use  in  the  curricula  of  schools. 

If  a teacher,  for  example,  wishes  to  teach  a unit  of 
work  on  Transportation  and  Communication  she  will 
find  in  Our  Changing  World  Library  such  titles  as 
From  Paddles  to  Propellers , Ship  Ahoy l,  Sky  Ways, 
The  Place  of  Many  Voices,  Wires  Around  the  World, 
The  Iron  Horse  Trail.  These  bring  to  the  children 
the  story  of  the  clipper  ships,  steamships,  airplanes, 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  railroad,  etc. 

The  books  have  been  prepared  with  the  following 
specifications  in  mind: 

They  deal  with  information  which  is  believed  worth 
while  in  the  education  of  modern  youth. 
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They  contain  facts  which  are  correct  and  informa- 
tion which  is  true. 

They  can  be  used  in  connection  with  Teaching  Units, 
or  singly  as  supplementary  readers. 

They  are  graded  to  the  comprehension  level  and 
reading  ability  of  the  children  for  whom  they  are 
meant. 

They  have  been  written  in  a style  which  will  hold 
the  interest  of  the  group  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

The  Library  as  planned  will  present  the  life  of  the 
child  the  world  over.  It  will  present  the  stories  of  the 
past  particularly  in  relation  to  the  present;  and  will 
picture  the  complex  industrial  civilization  in  which  we 
now  live. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  political,  economic 
and  esthetic  phases  of  life.  Cause  and  effect,  relation- 
ships, and  the  inevitability  and  importance  of  change 
will  be  stressed. 

It  is  hoped  that  children  will  accept  these  books  as 
their  own,  and  that  the  library  may  play  its  part  in  a 
better  education. 

Rollo  G.  Reynolds , Editor. 
New  York,  January,  1934. 


This  is  the  second  book  dealing  with  school  boys  of  days 
gone  by. 

The  first  book  told  of  the  education  of  a cave  boy , of  an 
Egyptian  boy,  of  a Chinese  lad,  and  of  Joseph,  a boy  in 
Palestine. 

The  second  book  tells  of  the  schools  of  later  times — of 
boyhood  days  in  Athens,  Rome,  and  in  schools  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  of  schools  in  Colonial  America. 

Chapter  I 

HOW  ATLAS  WON  A CROWN  OF  OLIVE 

C3vER  two  thousand  years  ago,  Greece  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  the  ancient  lands  that  bor- 
dered the  Mediterranean.  Much  of  the  world  had 
not  even  been  discovered  then,  and  the  little  ships  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians  had  hardly  dared 
to  go  much  farther  than  the  Mediterranean’s  shores. 

Greece  was  not  the  oldest  of  these  ancient  coun- 
tries. It  had  learned  much  from  the  Babylonians,  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Egyptians,  whose  civilizations  were 
old  when  Greece  was  just  beginning  to  flourish. 

Greece  itself  was  made  up  of  many  separate  city- 
ll 
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states.  The  country  was  mountainous.  Every  little 
valley  had  its  own  town,  where  the  people  lived  and 
from  which  they  went  out  to  the  fields  which  they 
farmed.  Since  there  was  little  travel  back  and  forth 
over  the  mountain  ranges,  each  city  came  to  have  its 
own  way  of  thinking  and  doing  things,  its  own  rul- 
ers, and  its  own  gods. 

Of  all  these  different  city-states,  Athens  was  prob- 
ably the  most  beautiful.  It  produced  the  most  famous 
poets,  sculptors,  philosophers  and  painters  of  any  city 
in  Greece.  Because  of  its  great  fame  it  has  often  been 
spoken  of  as  “The  Golden  City  of  the  Gods.” 

In  this  beautiful  city,  about  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ  was  born,  there  lived  a farmer  named 
Hector,  with  his  wife,  and  their  son,  Atlas,  and  daugh- 
ter, Helen.  Although  we  would  consider  Helen  quite 
as  important  as  Atlas,  Hector  and  his  wife  did  not 
think  their  daughter  needed  an  education.  Girls 
were  brought  up  to  be  good  housekeepers  and  good 
mothers.  They  were  taught  these  duties  by  their 
mothers.  The  parents  were  concerned  principally 
with  the  education  of  their  son,  since  he  was  the  one 
who  might  later  be  a ruler  of  his  city. 

Hector’s  house  was  in  a valley  in  Athens,  looking 
toward  the  Acropolis.  Every  city  in  Greece  had  an 
acropolis , or  fortified  place.  Years  before  Atlas  was 
born,  and  when  Athens  was  young,  the  Acropolis  had 
been  a fort,  placed  there  for  the  safety  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  slopes  of  the  hill  below  it  were  so  steep 
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that  the  enemy  could  not  readily  climb  them.  By  the 
time  Atlas  was  born,  a great  wall  enclosed  the  city 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  the  Acropolis  as 
a fort.  It  came  to  be  used  as  a sacred  place  where 
the  holy  temples  and  statues  were. 


The  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Every  Greek  city  had  its 
Acropolis. 


Every  day  Atlas  would  gaze  up  at  the  beautiful 
temple  that  had  been  built  there.  It  was  called  the 
Parthenon.  Here  the  Athenians  worshiped  their  great 
goddess,  Athena.  Beside  it,  on  the  hill  high  above 
Athens,  stood  the  open  air  theater,  other  temples,  and 
wonderfully  carved  bronze  statues  of  the  gods.  Atlas 
often  walked  up  the  winding  road  that  led  to  the 
Acropolis.  Along  the  way  he  saw  bubbling  fountains, 
where  the  slaves  came,  carrying  jugs  and  vases  on 
their  heads,  to  get  water  for  their  households.  He 
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passed  great  crowds  of  servants,  merchants,  and  noble 
Athenians,  all  of  them  going  about  their  tasks,  all  of 
them  talking,  and  all  of  them  searching  for  new  things 
to  talk  about.  He  loved  the  stir  and  excitement  of 
this  great  Grecian  city. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  Atlas  was 
in  the  care  of  his  mother  and  a nurse.  They  told  him 
many  adventurous  tales  of  the  old  Greek  heroes. 
Seated  on  the  shady  porch  of  the  house,  facing  the 
great  open  court  which  every  Greek  lad  had  to  play 
in,  old  Nida,  the  nurse,  would  spend  hour  after  hour 
relating  strange  tales  of  men  and  gods.  She  told  of 
Jason  and  the  ship,  Argo,  in  which  he  and  his  fellows 
sailed  through  strange  seas  in  Search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  She  told  about  Hercules  and  Vulcan,  Venus, 
Juno,  and  little  Cupid.  In  the  long  summer  after- 
noons she  would  tell  stories  of  the  war  with  Troy,  and 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Hector  and  Agamemnon. 

They  were  tales  of  great  daring  and  courage.  And 
woven  through  them,  until  they  were  a part  of  the 
tales  themselves,  were  many  strange  stories  of  one- 
eyed  monsters,  of  mermaids  and  sea  nymphs,  of  be- 
witched people  who  turned  into  stone,  and  lovely 
maidens  turned  into  trees. 

In  these  tales  men  died  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  were 
wounded  in  war.  Heroes  wandered  for  many  years 
in  search  of  their  homes,  while  Apollo  the  Sun  God 
drove  his  chariot,  day  after  weary  day,  across  the 
heavens. 
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These  tales  were  not  read,  because  in  those  days 
books  were  almost  unknown.  The  great  stories  of 
the  Greek  poets  and  story-tellers  were  handed  down 
from  old  to  young,  and  from  father  to  son.  In  tell- 
ing them,  each  story-teller  tried  to  make  sure  that  he 
told  them  just  as  he  had  heard  them  when  a boy. 

Today,  we  read  them  in  such  books  as  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  and  most  of  us  have  much  the  same 
stories  in  books  that  are  on  our  own  book-shelves  at 
home. 

In  the  days  of  little  Atlas,  most  of  the  books  were 
living  ones — that  is,  the  stories  were  told  by  living 
people.  Nida  was  this  kind  of  living  book.  She 
passed  the  famous  Greek  tales  on  to  Atlas  by  word 
of  mouth. 

Atlas  gave  eager  ear  to  all  that  Nida  told  him.  He 
learned  about  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods,  who  made 
the  clouds  shower  rain  in  order  that  the  crops  might 
grow.  He  learned,  too,  about  Demeter,  who  watched 
over  the  ripening  fields  of  barley  and  millet,  and  other 
grains,  and  made  the  harvest  plentiful. 

Nida  often  read  bits  of  poetry  to  Atlas.  These 
Greek  poets  wrote  very  beautiful  and  exciting  things. 
One  of  Atlas’  favorites  was  a poet’s  description  of  the 
mountain  where  the  Greeks  believed  that  the  gods 
made  their  home.  It  was  called  Olympus,  and  while 
there  was  really  a Mount  Olympus  not  far  from 
Athens,  this  mountain  of  the  gods  was  supposed  to  be 
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a wonderful  place  where  men  might  not  go.  | The  poet 
wrote  this  about  it: 

Not  by  winds  is  it  shaken,  nor  ever  wet  with  rain,  nor  doth 
snow  come  nigh  thereto.  But  most  clear  air  is  spread  about 
it  cloudless,  and  the  white  light  floats  over  it.  Therein  the 
blessed  gods  are  glad  for  all  their  days.  J 

When  Atlas  was  seven  he  began  to  go  to  school.  He 
was  put  under  the  care  of  a slave  known  as  a peda- 
gogue, whose  duty  it  was  to  be  ever  at  his  call.  This 
slave  looked  after  Atlas,  and  told  him  how  to  be- 
have and  what  to  do.  Early  in  the  morning,  even  be- 
fore sunrise,  Milo,  the  slave,  called  Atlas  to  get  up. 
He  dressed  him  in  the  simple  garment  that  all  Greek 
boys  wore,  and  then  they  were  off  to  school.  Milo 
was  laden  with  various  things  that  Atlas  used  in 
school.  There  was  a wax  tablet  under  his  arm,  and 
several  parchment  scrolls.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a 
lyre,  a seven-stringed  musical  instrument  on  which 
Atlas  must  learn  to  play,  and  with  which  he  would 
also  learn  to  sing  the  great  songs  that  the  poets  had 
written  in  olden  days. 

On  the  way  they  met  others  also  walking  mod- 
estly to  school.  Their  heads  were  bowed.  Their  lips 
were  still.  They  had  been  taught  since  babyhood 
that  to  be  modest  and  quiet  were  two  virtues  every 
Athenian  lad  must  acquire,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  his  elders.  Occasionally,  I imagine,  Atlas  must 
have  poked  the  lad  in  front  of  him  and  made  faces 
at  the  old  pedagogue.  He  did  this  behind  Milo’s  back, 
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of  course,  for  the  sharp  sting  of  Milo’s  cane  held  no 
charms  for  Atlas. 

As  they  walked  to  school  day  after  day,  I suppose, 
too,  that  they  must  have  talked  about  the  things  which 
were  happening  in  their  classes.  Perhaps  the  boys’ 
conversation  ran  something  like  this: 

“Are  you  preparing  for  the  jumping  contest  at  the 
palaestra  next  week?”  asked  Atlas. 

The  palaestra  was  the  wrestling  school,  or  gym- 
nasium, where  athletic  exercises  were  held. 

“Indeed  I am,”  answered  Hermes,  his  friend.  “The 
teachers  commended  me  highly  yesterday  for  my  skill 
in  the  broad  jump.” 

“And  you,  Demetres,  what  contest  are  you  going  to 
enter?”  asks  Atlas. 

“I  think  the  wrestling  bout  would  suit  your  fancy,” 
Hermes  joins  in.  “ ’Twas  only  yesterday  I saw  you 
throw  Posidin  in  a fair  fight.” 

“My  father,”  said  Demetres,  “wants  me  to  try  my 
skill  at  the  Olympic  games  that  come  in  two  more 
years.” 

“Not  two,”  interrupted  Atlas. 

“Ay,  two.  Every  fourth  year  they  occur  and  two 
have  now  already  passed  since  Hector  brought  honor 
to  Athens.” 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  private  didascaleum , 
or  school,  of  Alcibidias,  a man  much  skilled  in  music. 
This  school  was  a small  two-room  building,  scantily 
furnished  with  benches  for  the  scholars  and  a stool  for 
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the  master.  No  desks  were  used.  In  the  anteroom 
were  benches  where  the  sleepy  pedagogues  sat  and 
dozed  while  waiting  for  the  boys. 

Alcibidias  taught  four  subjects  in  his  school,  read- 
ing, writing,  reckoning,  and  music.  He  considered 
music  the  most  important;  but  before  a child  could 
sing,  he  must  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the  poems 
which  he  sang.  More  important  than  these  subjects 
was  the  training  in  right  conduct  and  good  manners. 
Every  Greek  lad  at  the  school  of  Alcibidias  was  care- 
fully trained  in  these.| 

Plato,  a great  Greek  philosopher,  said, 

Parents  send  the  child  to  teachers  and  enjoin  them  to  see 
to  his  manners,  even  more  than  to  his  reading  and  music;  and 
the  teachers  do  as  they  are  desired.  And  when  a boy  has 
learned  his  letters  and  is  beginning  to  understand  what  is 
written  . . . they  put  in  his  hands  the  works  of  great  poets, 
which  he  reads  at  school.  In  these  are  contained  many  ad- 
monitions and  many  tales  and  praises  of  ancient  famous  men, 
which  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order  that  he  may 
imitate  them  and  desire  to  become  like  them. 

Then  again,  the  teachers  of  the  lyre  take  similar  care  that 
their  young  disciple  is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  mischief. 
And  when  they  have  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre,  they  in- 
troduce him  to  the  poems  of  the  lyric  poets,  and  these  they 
set  to  music,  and  make  their  harmonies  and  rhythms  quite 
familiar  to  the  children  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  be 
more  gentle,  and  so  fitted  for  speech  and  action;  for  the  life 
of  man  in  every  part  has  need  of  harmony  and  rhythm.  Then 
they  send  them  to  the  master  of  gymnastics  in  order  that  their 
bodies  may  better  minister  to  the"  virtuous  mind,  and  that 
the  weakness  of  their  bodies  may  not  force  them  to  play  the 
coward  in  war  or  on  any  other  occasion. 
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Thus  did  Atlas  and  his  friends  spend  their  time 
in  school.  No  Athenian  girls  went  to  school.  As  you 
already  know,  they  learned  from  their  mothers  to 
weave,  sew,  cook,  and  keep  house.  Very  few  Athenian 
girls  learned  to  read  or  write. 

Let  us  see  what  Atlas  used  when  writing.  A wax 
candle  is  a common  thing  to  us.  But  a wax  book  to- 
day would  be  very  rare.  Yet  Atlas  had  a wax  book, 
or  tablet,  upon  which  he  wrote.  It  was  a three-section 


OPEN 

The  wax  tablet  on  which  Atlas  wrote  his  lessons. 


wooden  tablet,  hinged  together  so  that  it  would  fold 
up  when  he  was  not  using  it.  The  hinged  pieces  of 
wood  had  been  dipped  in  wax,  except  for  the  two  outer 
covers.  Upon  these  coats  of  wax  Atlas  first  learned 
to  make  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  wrote  with  a metal 
stylus,  one  end  of  which  was  sharp,  while  the  other 
end  was  blunt  and  served  as  an  eraser  or  scraper-off. 
This  is  an  ancestor  of  our  erasers  of  today.  When 
Atlas  wanted  to  clean  his  tablet  he  had  only  to  scrape 
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off  his  writing  lesson  and  the  copy  which  his  master 
had  made  for  him.  Wax  tablets  were  cheap  in  those 
days.  | Today  these  same  tablets  would  be  priceless, 
because  they  are  so  rare.  What  has  become  of  them? 
They  were  thrown  away  or  burned  or  got  lost  long 
years  ago.  Very  few  of  them  now  remain. 


Aa 

Bb 

n 

Aa 

Ee 

Z* 

He 

0t 

L 

Ai 

Mm 

Nu 

do 

nP 

Pr 

I!* 

Tt 

Yu 

Xc 

'll  © 

The  Greek  alphabet. 


There  are  twenty-four  letters  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. Fifteen  of  these  were  brought  across  the  sea 
from  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  The  Greeks 
then  added  the  other  nine. 

Every  letter  in  our  alphabet  was  originally  repre- 
sented by  a picture.  The  people  found  that  it  took  too 
long  to  draw  these  pictures,  so  they  were  simplified 
into  the  alphabet.  The  Phoenician  A was  made  like 
this:  and  meant  the  head  of  an  alef,  or  ox,  which 

was  their  favorite  beast  of  burden  and  kind  of  food. 
When  the  Greeks  borrowed  this  letter,  they  changed 
it  to  look  like  this:  and  later  like  this:  A.  For  B 

the  Phoenicians  used  Bet , meaning  house,  and  it 
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looked  like  this:  ^ . When  the  Greeks  borrowed  it 

they  changed  it  to  look  this  way:  ^ . In  like  man- 
ner every  letter  was  somewhat  changed. 

It  might  be  fun  to  make  a wax  tablet  and  write  upon 
it  with  a stylus.  Select  a board  about  nine  by  twelve 
inches  in  size.  Dip  it  in  melted  wax.  When  you  have 
filled  your  tablet  with  writing,  you  may  want  to  erase 
some  of  it.  You  can  do  so  by  scraping  the  wax  with 
a sharp  knife.  When  the  wax  becomes  thin,  dip  the 
tablet  again.  That  was  the  way  the  Greek  boy  got  a 
new  writing  pad  when  the  old  one  was  filled. 

As  soon  as  Atlas  knew  his  letters,  he  wrote  words. 
Later  he  wrote  sentences.  Every  day  after  his  writing 
lesson  his  master  would  say,  “Come,  Atlas,  stand  be- 
fore me  and  read  what  you  have  written.”  Atlas  would 
then  read,  and  later  recite,  the  verses  of  Homer,  Sap- 
pho, and  other  Greek  poets. | 

Often  Atlas  was  asked  to  read  from  the  papyrus 
scrolls  which  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  school  room. 
Papyrus  was  the  paper  the  Egyptians  made  from  the 
plants  growing  along  the  Nile.  They  made  these 
papyrus  sheets  into  long  ribbon-like  books  and  rolled 
them  up  to  save  space.  The  teachers  wrote  the 
poems  in  narrow  columns.  If  they  had  written  them 
in  long  lines,  Atlas  would  have  had  to  move  back  and 
forth  from  one  end  of  the  scroll  to  the  other  while 
reading.  A selection  from  Homer  or  a fable  from 
Aesop  was  usually  to  be  found  carefully  written  upon 
iich  scrolls. 
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This  poem  might  have  been  used  as  a reading  les- 
son. It  is  one  of  Aesop’s  fables  in  verse. 

The  Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Wolf 
A Shepherd  Boy  beside  a stream 
“The  wolf,  the  wolf,”  was  wont  to  scream, 

And  when  the  villagers  appeared, 

He’d  laugh  and  call  them  silly  eared. 

A wolf  at  last  came  down  the  steep — 

“The  Wolf,  the  Wolf — my  legs,  my  sheep!” 

The  creature  had  a jolly  feast, 

Quite  undisturbed,  on  boy  and  beast. 

For  none  believes  the  liar,  forsooth, 

Even  when  the  liar  speaks  the  truth. 

“Now  for  your  music,”  Alcibidias  would  say,  “every 
Athenian  must  learn  to  play.  Which  will  you  choose, 
Atlas,  a lyre  or  a flute?” 

“It  is  my  wish  to  learn  to  play  the  lyre,”  Atlas  re- 
plied politely. 

It  was  not  thought  by  the  older  Athenians  quite 
dignified  to  play  the  flute.  Besides,  you  couldn’t  sing 
the  great  songs  of  the  poets  while  you  were  playing 
the  flute.  You  could  sing  easily  while  you  were  play- 
ing your  own  accompaniment  on  the  seven-stringed 
lyre. 

Atlas  having  replied  to  the  teacher,  got  his  lyre, 
which  the  pedagogue  was  caring  for  while  Atlas  did 
his  lessons,  and  Alcibidias  got  his.  Facing  each  other, 
lyres  in  hand,  they  sat  down. 

“Do  it  thus,”  said  the  teacher,  “and  thus.” 

Atlas  worked  diligently.  He  learned  to  play  the 
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tunes  which  were  used  to  go  with  the  poems  and  tales 
of  the  gods  and  heroes. 

“You  learn  fast/’  said  Alcibidias.  “Soon  you  will 
be  playing  before  the  elders  at  the  feasts.  Then  they 
will  say  of  you,  ‘Atlas  is  an  educated  lad.  He  plays 
the  lyre  well.’” 


Atlas  learned  to  play  the  lyre. 


“But  come,  get  your  abacus  now,  and  let  us  do  some 
counting,”  said  Alcibidias.  The  Greek  abacus  was 
similar  to  the  one  that  the  Egyptians  used.  Atlas 
used  it  for  counting,  and  did  his  arithmetic  on  it. 

The  grooves  on  the  abacus  represent  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  and  thousands.  The  stone  counters  in  the 
grooves  tell  the  number  of  each  denomination  used. 

“How  do  you  count  six  hundred  fifty-four,  Atlas?” 
said  the  master. 

“Like  this,”  Atlas  answered,  placing  six  counters  in 
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the  hundreds  groove,  five  in  the  tens  groove,  and  four 
in  the  units  groove. 

The  boys  worked  hard  and  time  passed  rapidly.  It 
was  noon  before  they  knew  it.  “Wake  up,  Milo,  and 
take  me  to  the  palaestra,”  said  Atlas,  coming  out  into 
the  anteroom. 

The  palaestra  was  the  school  which  all  the  boys  at- 
tended in  the  afternoons.  It  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  where  land  space  was  plentiful.  The  palaestra 
was  really  a playground.  Instead  of  playing  baseball, 
football,  and  soccer  as  we  do  today,  these  lads  had 
throwing  contests.  There  was  also  a racetrack,  a 
jumping  plot,  a wrestling  arena,  a field  for  pitching 
quoits,  throwing  the  discus,  and  hurling  the  javelin. 

“I’m  going  to  try  the  broad  jump  today,”  said  Atlas 
to  Milo,  as  they  strode  along  the  narrow  streets  and 
past  the  small  houses,  to  the  wrestling  school. 

“When  you  are  a little  older  you  will  learn  to  throw 
the  javelin  and  discus  and  to  wrestle,”  said  Milo. 
“Then  your  father  will  enter  you  at  the  Olympics.” 

Atlas  waited  long  for  the  Olympics.  He  practiced 
hard  in  order  to  qualify.  Finally  the  great  day  came 
when  he  set  off  with  his  father  to  journey  to  Olympia 
to  play  in  the  games  and  amuse  the  gods.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  Greeks  had  gathered  there  each 
Olympiad,  meaning  each  four  years. 

“It  is  four  years  since  I last  saw  these  games,”  said 
Atlas’s  father.  “’Twas  then  that  Sparta  won  the 
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crown  of  olives.  Think  you  that  Athens  may  this  time 
regain  its  glory?” 

“That  I do  not  know,”  said  Atlas.  “But  I will  try  to 
win  for  my  city  the  honor  she  deserves.” 

The  road  was  crowded  with  people.  When  they 
neared  Olympia  they  saw  tent  after  tent  already 
pitched  upon  the  plains.  Not  far  away  were  the 


Hurling  the  javelin  and  throwing  the  discus. 

temples  of  the  gods.  Best  of  all,  Atlas  liked  the  great 
temple  built  for  Zeus. 

The  first  and  last  days  of  the  festival  were  spent  in 
offering  prayers  at  the  sacred  altars  in  the  temples.  A 
great  procession  marched  from  one  altar  to  another. 
They  looked  very  fine  as  they  marched  from  temple 
to  temple  with  their  offerings.  Atlas’s  heart  swelled 
with  pride  and  excitement  as  he  watched  the  long  line 
move  from  place  to  place  with  music,  bearing 
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statues  of  the  gods  and  making  a very  brave  show  in- 
deed. 

The  other  four  days  were  taken  up  with  games, 
races  and  contests.  Atlas  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
long-course  race  to  be  announced.  He  sat  by  his 
father’s  side  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  amphitheater, 
impatient  to  bring  renown  to  his  beloved  Athens. 

“Now,  we’ll  start  the  long-course  running  race,” 
called  the  announcer.  Quick  as  a flash,  Atlas  was  off 
down  the  field  to  the  starting  place. 

“I  must  win  for  Athens,”  he  said.  “I  must  bring 
glory  to  her.” 

The  signal  was  given.  They  were  off.  Over  the 
smooth  track  they  sped  as  fast  as  arrows  dart  from 
their  bows. 

“Would  he,  could  he,  would  he,  win?”  thought  At- 
las’s father.  He  was  cold  with  excitement,  yet  beads 
of  perspiration  were  upon  his  brow.  Finally  he  heard 
the  announcer  call, 

“Atlas  of  Athens  wins  the  race!” 

He  saw  his  son  receive  the  crown.  It  was  a crown 
made  of  olive  branches. 

“This  is  the  proudest  day  of  my  life,  my  son,”  he 
said  as  Atlas  came  to  sit  by  him  again.  “You  have 
brought  honor  to  your  household  and  glory  to 
Athens.” 

When  these  two  returned  home  they  were  met  by 
throngs  of  fellow  citizens.  Songs  were  sung  in  honor 
of  Atlas.  (One  went  like  this: 
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Welcome,  great  Atlas,  to  this  thy  city. 

Through  thy  great  strength  and  valor, 

And  with  the  help  of  the  fair  god  of  Olympia, 

Thou  hast  won  fairly  in  Olympia’s  race 
And  hast  been  crowned  a hero  of  Athens, 

To  do  her  honor  evermore,  jj 

The  next  two  years  were  busy  ones  for  Atlas.  He 
was  now  twenty  and  must  enter  the  ephibi,  or  army 
training  school,  to  train  himself  in  soldiery,  to  be 
ready,  should  his  country  have  need  for  a defender. 
Milo,  the  pedagogue,  had  now  grown  quite  old.  Atlas 
had  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Every  day  he  went  with  his  company  to  the  public 
gymnasium,  where  he  received  his  military  training. 
This  gymnasium  was  really  a playground,  with  dress- 
ing houses  dotted  here  and  there.  In  the  shade  of 
the  porches  the  boys  gathered  to  listen  to  the  older 
men  discuss  astronomy,  geometry,  philosophy,  geog- 
raphy, and  science. 

That  is  how  Atlas  went  to  college.  Right  in  this 
playground  he  would  walk  back  and  forth  with  learned 
men,  or  sit  beside  them,  giving  close  attention  to  all 
they  said. 

Socrates  was  one  of  Atlas’s  greatest  teachers.  He 
was  a stone  cutter  by  trade.  But  he  worked  very  little 
at  it.  People  said  he  was  a lazy  man.  But  that  was 
not  true.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  He  was  a philosopher,  loving 
to  teach  truth  to  other  men. 

In  the  morning  Socrates  went  early  to  the  gymna- 
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sium,  or  to  the  agar  a,  or  market  place,  where  all  the 
Athenians  were  wont  to  gather  to  talk  and  discuss  all 
manner  of  questions.  Here  Socrates,  followed  by 
crowds  of  the  young  men  of  the  city,  moved  about 
from  one  knot  of  Athenians  to  another,  talking  and 
asking  questions.  Many  of  his  questions  they  thought 


were  quite  silly.  But  he  had  a purpose  in  asking 
them.  And  he  was  continually  getting  the  men  tan- 
gled up  in  their  answers.  For  he  insisted  on  asking 
more  questions;  until  the  Athenians  found  themselves 
unable  to  answer  him  without  admitting  many  things 
which  they  did  not  want  to  admit. 

What  Socrates  was  trying  to  do  was  to  get  the 
Athenians  to  s£e  the  truth.  That  isn’t  always  easy 
to  do.  Men  didn’t  like  to  have  Socrates  ask  these  diffi- 
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cult  questions  about  their  gods,  their  business  and  their 
ways  of  living.  They  found  that  he  was  upsetting  a 
good  many  things  that  they  did  and  believed.  And 
they  found  the  young  men  flocking  about  this  uncouth, 
badly  dressed,  ill-looking  old  stone  cutter  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  the  older  ones  began  to  set  about  how 
they  might  rid  Athens  of  this  inconvenient  nuisance. 
They  claimed  that  he  was  filling  the  minds  of  the 
young  men  and  boys  with  strange  ideas  and  beliefs-— 
corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  they  called  it — and 
they  had  him  cast  into  prison. 

Then  they  had  him  placed  on  trial.  You  can  still 
read  the  speech  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  to  the 
court.  It  seems  impossible,  as  we  look  back  now  on 
the  scene,  that  after  so  noble  a defence  they  should 
have  found  him  guilty.  But  they  did.  He  was  con- 
demned to  drink  hemlock.  This  was  a deadly  poison. 
He  drank  it,  calmly,  telling  his  friends  who  stood  near 
not  to  consider  him  as  suffering  any  loss.  And  thus 
one  of  the  first  great  teachers,  living  nobly,  died  nobly 
too. 

j Xenophon,  one  of  his  pupils,  gives  this  description 
of  Socrates.  It  is  a picture  of  what  a good  citizen 
was  in  those  days,  and  should  be  at  all  times. 

Those  of  you  who  knew  what  sort  of  man  Socrates  was, 
such  as  are  lovers  of  virtue,  continue  to  regret  him  above  all 
other  men,  even  to  the  present  day,  as  having  contributed  in 
the  highest  degree  to  their  advancement  in  goodness.  To  me, 
being  such  as  I have  described  him,  so  pious  that  he  did  noth- 
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ing  without  sanction  of  the  gods;  so  just  that  he  wronged  no 
man,  even  in  the  most  trifling  affair,  but  was  of  service  in 
the  most  important  matters  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  society; 
so  temperate  that  he  never  preferred  pleasure  to  virtue;  so 
wise  that  he  never  erred  in  distinguishing  better  from  worse, 
needing  no  counsel  from  others,  but  being  sufficient  in  him- 
self to  discriminate  between  them;  so  able  to  explain  and  set- 
tle such  questions  by  argument;  and  so  capable  of  discerning 
the  character  of  others,  of  confuting  those  who  were  in  error, 
and  of  exhorting  them  to  virtue  and  honor,  he  seemed  to  be 
:h  as  the  best  and  happiest  of  men  would  be. 


“ ow  that  you  are  training  in  the  ephibi  you  need 
a sword  and  armor,  my  son,”  said  Atlas’s  father.  “I 
will  give  you  the  armor  of  your  uncle  who  died  in 
battle  for  his  country.” 

Proudly  Atlas  put  on  the  armor  and  was  taken  to 
the  shrine  of  Aglarius,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  loy- 
alty to  the  gods  of  Athens,  and  from  that  time  on  he 
was  one  of  the  elders  of  his  city-state. 


Chapter  II 

THE  BOY  WHO  BELONGED  TO 
THE  STATE 


lOU  must  not  leave  Greece  without  stopping  at 
Sparta,  another  city-state.  It  lies  south  of  Athens  and 
a little  to  the  west.  Here  the  people  were  ruled  by 
very  strict  laws.  They  were  not  concerned  about 
beauty  or  art.  Their  whole  aim  was  to  make  strong 
soldiers  of  their  young  growing  boys,  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  fight  for  their  city  and  gain  more 
lands. 

In  this  city  of  Sparta  dwelt  Leonidas,  a great  captain 
of  the  army,  with  his  wife,  and  newborn  son,  Pythias. 

Anxiety  reigned  in  the  heart  of  Helen,  the  mother 
of  Pythias,  who  had  just  borne  him.  Would  the  elders 
look  upon  her  new  child  favorably?  Would  they  let 
him  live,  or  would  they  consider  him  a puny  babe  and 
order  him  cast  into  the  cavern  of  Mount  Taygetus  to 
perish? 

This  same  anxiety  filled  the  heart  of  every  Spartan 
mother,  for  Lycurgus,  the  lawmaker,  of  Sparta,  had  de- 
creed: 

“All  children  belong  to  the  city-state;  therefore  a 
father  must  carry  his  child  before  the  elders  of  his 
31 
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tribe  for  them  to  ascertain  whether  he  be  stout  and 
well  made.” 

As  Leonidas,  father  of  Pythias,  with  babe  in  arms 
advanced  to  the  meeting  of  the  council,  his  heart  was 
gripped  with  fear.  Would  they  see  fit  to  spare  the 
child?  Eagerly  he  waited  and  heard  with  joy  these 
words,  “Leonidas,  we  find  your  newborn  son  sound 
in  body.  Go  thy  way  and  rejoice.  Rear  him  to  be 
a credit  to  Sparta.”  So  Pythias  was  taken  home. 

“Prepare  the  wine  bath,”  shouted  Leonidas  to  the 
faithful  nurse.  “Our  child  must  be  made  strong. 
Water  is  not  invigorating  enough  for  his  first  bath.” 

From  that  time  until  Pythias  was  seven,  he  was 
carefully  watched  over  by  a nurse  who  taught  him  to 
be  brave,  not  afraid  of  the  dark  or  of  being  left  alone, 
and  to  be  good-tempered.  He  was  much  in  the  out-of- 
doors,  running,  jumping,  and  hiking,  for  Spartan  lads 
must  be  sturdy  fellows. 

A great  party  was  planned  for  Pythias  on  his  sev- 
enth birthday.  “Prepare  a feast.  Adorn  the  house,” 
said  Leonidas.  “For  today  my  son,  Pythias,  will 
leave  this  household  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  companies 
of  the  state.  From  now  on  he  will  have  a harder  life. 
His  name  must  become  an  honored  one  in  Sparta.” 

The  great  feast  was  held.  There  was  much  eating 
and  merry  making.  In  the  evening  Pythias  bade  fare- 
well to  his  parents  and  his  nurse,  and  went  to  live  the 
life  of  all  Spartan  boys  who  must  later  become  soldiers 
of  the  state.  Aietha,  sister  of  Pythias,  wept  bitterly 
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at  saying  farewell.  “Be  not  sad,”  said  Leonidas.  “You 
too  will  be  trained  to  run,  jump,  wrestle,  and  if  need 
be,  fight  for  your  country.”  So  she  was  sent  to  school 
and  to  the  gymnasium  to  receive  her  training,  too. 

“I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  a captainship,”  said  Pyth- 
ias as  he  left  Leonidas.  “I  will  work  hard.” 

The  boys  were  divided  into  companies.  Each  com- 
pany elected  a captain  from  among  its  members.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  the  hardships  which  the  boys  un- 
derwent in  order  to  be  chosen. 

Tales  are  told  of  how  the  leaders  sent  the  younger 
boys  on  long  hikes  over  the  stony  roads  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  the  one  who  could  keep  up  the  longest,  in  spite 
of  bleeding  feet,  great  hunger  and  thirst  was  named 
the  best  man. 

It  was  thought  by  the  Spartans  a great  thing  to  be 
able  to  stand  pain  without  showing  it.  In  that  way 
they  were  much  like  our  American  Indians.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  boys  all  tried  their  best  to  endure  pain 
without  any  crying  out  or  other  sign  of  feeling. 

Once  a year  the  boys  were  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  and  there  each  boy  was  severely  whipped.  With 
a crowd  of  men  looking  on,  each  boy  bared  his  back. 
Those  who  stood  the  beating  without  outcry  were 
praised  highly.  It  was  a hard  whipping,  you  may  be 
sure.  Many  boys  were  actually  whipped  to  death  be- 
cause they  would  rather  die  than  to  be  called  a coward. 

Pythias  was  called  upon  to  take  these  beatings  and 
bear  these  hardships,  just  as  his  other  friends  did.  “No 
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whimpering  lad  will  I be,”  he  said  as  he  clenched  his 
fists  and  took  his  beating. 

“You  must  learn  to  be  a clever,  sly  fellow,  too,”  his 
leader  said  to  him.  “You  will  need  to  steal  food  when 
you  are  a soldier,  for  the  state  furnishes  no  provision 
wagons  for  its  fighters.” 


Consequently,  Pythias  became  skilled  in  the  art  of 
stealing.  Rather  than  starve,  many  of  the  men  stole. 
The  thing  which  we  consider  wrong  was  thought  by 
the  Spartans  highly  honorable.  In  this,  too,  they  were 
like  the  American  Indians,  who  thought  that  a skilled 
thief  was  greatly  to  be  admired. 

Clad  in  garments  of  rough  wool,  Pythias  and  his 
companions  bravely  withstood  the  heat  of  the  summer 
sun  and  the  cold  of  winter  days.  In  summer  they  slept 
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upon  a couch  of  rushes  which  they  gathered  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eurotas.  In  winter  they  lined  their 
hard,  chilly  beds  with  the  cat-tails  to  make  them 
warmer.  It  was  a cold  bed  even  with  the  lining. 

Pythias  was  busy  all  day  long.  He  was  taught  a 
little  reading  and  writing.  He  used  wax  tablets  just 
as  Atlas  did.  Music  was  also  a part  of  each  day’s  pro- 
gram, for  every  Spartan  boy  was  compelled  to  sing  in 
a public  choir. 

Unlike  the  Athenian  schools,  Sparta  taught  but  little 
of  music  or  art.  They  were  too  busy  preparing  their 
armies  for  fighting  to  care  much  for  any  learning  that 
did  not  help  to  make  the  boys  into  hardy  and  brave 
soldiers.  Most  of  Pythias’  day  was,  for  this  reason, 
spent  at  athletics.  He  learned  to  run,  jump,  throw  the 
javelin,  hurl  the  discus,  and  wrestle. 

What  wrestling  matches  he  did  have!  Clawing, 
kicking,  scratching  and  pinching  were  all  permissible. 
Many  times  Pythias  finished  his  match,  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. 

All  the  men  and  boys  of  Sparta  ate  at  common  ta- 
bles in  the  public  dining  halls.  Their  food  was  simple. 
Black  broth,  fish,  and  meat  were  the  main  items.  At 
mealtime  the  elders  questioned  the  lads  to  ascertain 
their  sharpness  of  mind.  Except  when  spoken  to  or 
questioned,  Pythias  and  his  companions  dared  not 
speak  a word.  They  sat  with  bared  heads,  modestly. 
When  asked  a question  concerning  the  state,  they 
were  supposed  to  answer  briefly  and  to  the  point. 


“Come  home  with  your  shield  or  upon  it.” 
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“We  want  no  men  with  flowery,  flattering  tongues,” 
their  elders  said  to  them.  “They  make  poor  soldiers.” 

War  broke  out  and  Pythias  went  with  his  comrades 
to  defend  the  state  that  had  educated  him.  “Come 
home  with  your  shield,  or  upon  it,”  his  mother  said  as 
she  bade  him  farewell.  The  worst  disgrace  of  all  was 
to  lose  one’s  shield.  Because  of  the  great  weight  of 
the  shields,  fleeing  from  a foe  was  impossible.  Return- 
ing without  one’s  shield  indicated  flight  from  an  enemy. 

How  different  was  the  Spartan  school  from  the 
Athenian!  Sparta  had  but  little  time  to  give  to  music, 
art,  or  beauty.  It  trained  its  youth  to  win  glory  by 
fighting,  rather  than  in  the  Olympics  and  other  games. 
The  Spartan  state,  friendless  and  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, finally  fell  into  decay.  Trained  as  the  Spartans 
were  to  think  and  talk  of  war,  they  finally  fell  vic- 
tims to  its  misery  and  wrongs. 


The  Forum. 


Chapter  III 

LITTLE  ROMULUS  OF  ROME 

f^.OME  was  not  so  old  a city  as  Athens.  Across  the 
Ionian  Sea,  on  the  hills  that  overlook  the  Tiber,  about 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a prosperous  set- 
tlement of  farmers  had  built  a city.  Here  a great  em- 
pire had  grown  up  and  had  in  later  years  conquered 
the  known  world. 

It  had  been  a war-like  period,  and  from  the  Forum, 
or  place  for  public  meetings  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
the  soldiers  in  the  early  days  watched  daily  for  the 
approach  of  their  enemies. 

The  Etruscans  on  the  north  were  eager  to  grow  into 
38 
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a great  state,  and  made  war  on  the  Romans  steadily. 
There  were  other  enemies,  too.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  these  was  the  mighty  city  of  Carthage,  built  by  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  African  shore,  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Carthaginians  were  ambitious.  Resent- 
ing the  growth  of  Rome,  they  made  war  on  the  Romans 
for  many  years,  seeking  to  destroy  them. 

But  Rome  spread  and  grew  more  powerful.  Her 
armies  conquered  one  neighbor  after  another  and  her 
wealth  grew  great. 

In  this  great  city  lived  little  Romulus.  He  was  a 
healthy  Roman  boy,  named  after  the  great  founder  of 
Rome.  His  father,  Cato,  was  one  of  Rome’s  wealthy 
citizens.  He  owned  much  land  and  many  slaves,  and 
was  an  influential  citizen  in  the  Forum,  often  making 
speeches  there  concerning  the  laws  and  affairs  of  Rome. 

Cato  was  a typical  Roman  father.  He  was  master 
in  his  own  household;  and  a fine  household  it  was,  too. 

When  Romulus  was  born,  he  was  laid  at  Cato’s  feet, 
so  that  he  might  look  the  child  over.  If  the  baby  was 
found  to  be  of  good  stature,  Cato  would  accept  him 
into  his  household.  If  he  appeared  to  be  a sickly 
child,  he  would  have  been  turned  out  to  die,  or  be 
sold  into  slavery. 

Cato  had  complete  power  over  his  boy  not  only  dur- 
ing childhood,  but  after  he  had  grown  up  and  become  a 
soldier  and  citizen  of  Rome.  He  had  full  power  of  life 
or  death  over  his  children. 
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Romulus  was  cared  for  by  his  mother,  Cornelia. 
She  was  a cultured  woman,  and  she  gave  him  his  first 
lessons  in  reading,  writing  and  calculating.  He  and 
Cornelia  were  great  friends.  They  used  to  spend  long 
hours  in  the  cool  atrium,  in  the  court-yard,  or  under 
the  pergola  or  shady  veranda,  where  his  mother  told 


him  exciting  stories  of  brave  men  and  noble  citizens 
of  Rome.  She  taught  Romulus  that  in  all  ways  he 
must  imitate  them. 

“Tell  me  about  Horatius,  today,  mother,”  pleaded 
Romulus. 

Then  Cornelia  would  begin.  “To  the  north  of  Rome 
lies  Etruria,  a warlike  country.  Its  soldiers  had  thrice 
attacked  our  city,  but  each  time  were  forced  to  re- 
treat at  the  hands  of  our  brave  army.  One  day  they 
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planned  a surprise  attack  upon  the  city  hoping  to 
enter  by  way  of  a bridge. 

“Horatius,  then  a young  soldier,  discovered  their 
plans.  He  saw  the  mighty  army  advancing  and  gave 
the  alarm  for  help.  ‘Hew  down  the  bridge,  men,  while 
I hold  back  the  enemy!’  he  cried.  So  while  the  Ro- 
• mans  destroyed  the  bridge,  Horatius  and  two  other 
men  held  the  Etruscans  at  bay.  Just  as  the  bridge 
fell  crashing  into  the  Tiber,  Horatius  jumped  into 
the  river  and  swam  to  safety  on  the  Roman  shore.” 

Another  story  Romulus  often  asked  for  was  about 
Caius  Macius.  Hoping  to  become  a hero  of  Rome,  he 
had  tried  to  kill  the  king  of  Etruria.  Unfortunately 
!j  Macius  was  captured  and  taken  before  the  king. 
Thinking  to  hear  some  Roman  secrets  from  the  lad, 
the  king  threatened  to  burn  him  if  he  failed  to  talk. 

; Nothing  daunted,  Macius  would  not  speak  a word 
about  Rome.  Finally  he  said,  “Behold  me  that  you 
may  see  of  how  little  account  the  body  is  to  those 
who  have  great  glory  in  view.”  Then  he  thrust  his 
| hand  into  the  flames  and  held  it  there  until  it  burned 
( off.  “There  are  three  hundred  young  men  like  me 
waiting  to  kill  you  if  I fail,”  he  said.  With  that  he 
was  set  free. 

“I’ll  be  like  these  men  when  I grow  up,”  Romulus 
often  said  as  his  mother  finished. 

They  did  not  spend  all  their  time  on  stories,  how- 
ever. Romulus  was  taught  to  say  the  Roman  alpha- 
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bet,  much  of  which  Rome  had  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  Their  earliest  letters  had  been  learned  from 
the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.  The  Greeks  had  im- 
proved on  these,  and  handed  them  on  to  Rome.  Later 
Romulus  learned  to  make  letters  on  a wax  tablet, 
similar  to  the  one  Atlas  had  used  in  Athens.  Cornelia 
taught  her  son  to  put  the  letters  together  into  words 
and  sentences  which  he  learned  to  read  and  to  recite. 
The  stories  he  read  were  about  great  Roman  heroes. 
Much  of  the  poetry  he  learned  was  translated  from 
the  famous  Greek  poets.  Books  were  still  scarce. 
The  Romans  made  their  slaves  copy  the  poems  upon 
papyrus.  But  this  was  slow  work. 

When  he  studied  arithmetic,  it  was  hard  work  for 
Romulus  to  use  the  Roman  numerals.  In  counting, 
Romulus  usually  used  his  fingers.  All  Romans  in 
those  days  used  their  fingers  in  counting  ten.  When 
they  needed  more  than  ten,  they  had  a system  of 
waving  their  hands  in  such  a way  that  everyone  knew 
what  they  meant.  When  they  wrote  numbers  on 
paper,  they  used  the  same  method — I,  II,  III,  meant 
one  finger,  two  fingers,  three  fingers.  V meant  the 
four  fingers  and  a thumb.  X meant  two  V’s  placed 
together  like  this:  )(,  one  under  the  other. 

Romulus  used  an  abacus  for  counting,  just  as  At- 
las did.  Only  instead  of  using  pebbles  for  counters 
he  used  queer,  button-like  objects.  He  could  get 
along  very  well  with  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  (as  IV  used  to 
look)  V and  v because  these  represented  the  fingers 
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on  his  hand  with  which  he  had  learned  to  count.  But 
“L”,  “C”,  and  “D”  all  puzzled  him.  “L”  meant  fifty; 
“C”  meant  one  hundred,  and  “D”  meant  one  thou- 
sand. In  fact  we  still  use  these  figures  today.  Doing 
problems  with  them  was  difficult.  You  can  see  how 
hard  it  would  be  by  writing  out  a problem  such  as 
Atlas  had  to  do,  thus: 


Probably  the  very  worst  thing  about  this  method 
was  the  fact  that  the  Romans  had  no  cipher.  Without 
the  cipher,  we  too  would  be  in  a bad  way. 
i;  Cato  helped  Cornelia  a great  deal  with  the  training 
of  Romulus.  He  often  took  his  son  with  him  to  the 
Forum  when  he  was  to  address  the  citizens.  Romulus 
was  very  proud  of  his  father  then.  He  liked,  too, 
to  hear  his  father  talking  with  the  other  citizens,  and 
telling  what  each  of  them  thought  was  best  for  the 
great  city  of  Rome.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  took  much 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

It  was  in  the  Forum  that  his  father  told  Romulus 
j about  the  Twelve  Tables.  These  were  the  laws  of 
Rome,  written  on  bronze  tablets,  and  hung  in  the 
Forum. 

Romulus  also  went  at  times  with  his  father  to  the 
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It  would  look  this  way  in  your  arithmetic: 
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Field  of  Mars — the  Campus  Martius.  This  was  a 
level  plain  beside  the  Tiber,  where  Romulus  could 
watch  the  young  men  run,  leap,  throw  the  spear,  and 
ride  horseback. 

“When  may  I enter  these  sports,  father?”  he  would 
often  say. 

“When  you  are  old  enough  to  hold  your  own  with 
the  other  boys,”  his  father  would  answer. 

A great  friendship  grew  up  between  Cato  and  his 
son,  and  Romulus  owed  a great  deal  to  his  father  and 
mother,  who  spent  so  much  of  their  time  instructing 
him  in  right  ways  of  living.  His  ideas  of  modesty, 
bravery,  virtue,  obedience,  manliness,  and  honesty,  all 
grew  out  of  his  association  with  his  parents. 

This  warm  feeling  which  Romulus  had  for  his 
father  was  not  unusual.  A poet  named  Horace,  wrote 
the  following  about  his  father: 

If  my  life  is  pure  and  innocent  and  my  friends  love  me, 
I owe  it  all  to  my  father;  he,  though  not  rich — for  his  farm 
was  a poor  one — would  not  send  me  to  the  school  of  Flavius 
to  which  the  first  youths  of  the  town,  the  sons  of  centurions, 
the  great  men  there,  used  to  go,  with  their  bags  and  their 
slates  on  their  left  arm,  taking  the  teachers’  fee  on  the  Ides 
of  eight  months  in  the  year;  but  he  had  the  spirit  to  take  me, 
when  a boy,  to  Rome,  there  to  learn  the  liberal  arts  which  any 
knight  or  senator  would  have  his  own  sons  taught.  ...  He 
himself  was  ever  present,  a guardian  incorruptible,  at  all  my 
studies. 

When  Romulus  was  seven  he  was  sent  to  a play 
school  called  the  Indus.  An  old  Greek  slave,  or  peda- 
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gogue,  accompanied  him.  On  the  way  the  slave 
taught  him  to  speak  a bit  of  Greek.  The  ludus  was 
a private  school  held  in  the  porch  of  a Roman  temple. 
Since  there  were  no  benches  and  no  desks,  the  chil- 
dren sat  upon  stones,  or  on  the  porch  floor.  They  held 
their  wax  tablets  upon  their  knees  when  they  wrote. 

Romulus  went  ahead,  here,  with  the  work  already 
begun  at  home,  learning  to  read  the  Twelve  Tables, 
to  sing  religious  songs,  and  to  recite  lyric  poems.  Most 
of  the  lessons  were  dictated  by  the  master,  because 
books  were  still  scarce  and  expensive.  The  only 
books  were  those  copied  by  the  slaves,  and  that  was 
slow  work  indeed.  Do  you  wonder  at  this  time  that 
books  were  more  precious  than  gold? 

The  master  of  the  ludus  was  a cruel  old  slave.  He 
was  glad  to  receive  the  small  fee  paid  him  for  his 
! services.  The  masters  of  the  schools  were  slaves  be- 
cause freemen  considered  it  a disgrace  to  receive  pay 
for  teaching  children.  No  wonder  the  boys  often 
called  them  “harsh,”  “bawling,”  and  fond  of  blows. 

Romulus  and  his  classmates,  like  the  little  Greek 
boys  in  Athens,  had  to  rise  very  early  if  they  were 
| to  arrive  at  the  ludus  on  time. 

One  of  the  Roman  poets  relates  how  the  little  Ro- 
ll man  boy  tells  his  mother  of  the  schoolmaster:  “Before 
the  crested  cocks  have  broken  silence,  he  begins  to 
i roar  out  his  savage  scoldings  and  blows.” 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  holiday  which  came  every 
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nundince,  or  ninth  day,  which  was  market-day,  the 
school  life  of  the  boys  would  have  been  unbearable. 

In  fact,  Romulusewould  have  liked  to  have  done  with 
school  forever,  if  he  had  been  able  to  have  his  own 
way  about  it.  But  his  father  did  not  agree  with  him. 
So  after  finishing  at  the  ludus,  he  was  made  to  at- 
tend the  grammaticus,  or  grammarian’s  school.  Here 
he  was  taught  to  speak  Greek,  and  to  read  the  works 
of  the  Greek  poets  in  their  native  tongue. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  they  taught  a for- 
eign language  in  their  schools.  But  it  really  wasn’t 
strange.  Greek  at  that  time  was  the  most  impor- 
tant language  in  the  world.  For  a good  many  years, 
very  little  writing  was  done  in  any  other  language. 

Romulus  did  not  enjoy  going  to  the  grammaticus. 
He  was  eager  to  go  to  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  enter 
the  sports.  Had  he  lived  a hundred  years  later,  he 
would  probably  have  had  to  attend  the  first  Roman 
university,  and  learn  to  be  a great  orator,  as  many 
young  men  of  that  later  century  did. 

Instead  of  this,  Romulus  became  a soldier.  He  in- 
vented many  ingenious  devices  for  getting  an  army 
over  enemy  walls  and  across  swollen  streams.  He  built 
a better  battering  ram,  and  a moveable  tower  which 
could  be  wheeled  up  close  to  the  walls  of  a city. 

As  he  grew  older  he  became  a famous  warrior.  He 
used  to  sit  and  ponder  upon  his  childhood  days.  The 
memories  he  liked  most  were  scenes  in  his  own  home 
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where  his  parents  had  faithfully  taught  him  how  to 
live. 

“I  am  like  Horatius  and  Macius,”  he  once  said  to 
Cornelia.  “I  now  serve  Rome  as  they  did  in  days 
gone  by.  Perhaps  some  day,  I,  too,  may  give  my 
life  for  my  beloved  Rome.” 


Chapter  IV 

THE  BOY  WHO  WROTE  BOOKS 

The  next  schools  that  we  are  to  visit  were  taught 
at  a much  later  time  than  the  ones  about  which  you 
have  been  reading.  They  are  the  schools  which  were 
held  in  monasteries  and  churches  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  this  dark  time,  every  country  in  Europe  was 
struggling  to  gain  lands  from  its  neighbors,  and  war 
and  ignorance  had  spread  gloom  and  misery  every- 
where. 

Historians  call  this  dark  time,  from  the  fourth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  after  Christ,  the  Dark  Ages. 
There  were,  however,  many  places  where  one  could 
take  refuge  from  the  battles  and  feuds  and  lawless- 
ness. These  places  were  the  churches,  abbeys,  min- 
sters, and  monasteries  which  kept  increasing  rapidly 
as  the  years  passed.  In  fact,  they  sprang  up  so  fast 
that  there  were  not  enough  priests  to  fill  the  pulpits. 

Nor  was  that  all.  These  priests  or  clergy  were  so 
busy  writing  books,  carving  in  wood  and  stone,  paint- 
ing on  ivory  or  vellum,  doing  cunning  silver  work, 
writing  music  and  teaching  singing,  that  the  monas- 
teries were  piled  high  with  their  art,  culture,  and 
48* 
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learning.  Schools  now  became  a part  of  each  mon- 
astery. Quiet,  study  and  worship  occupied  the  day. 

Some  persons,  wishing  to  think  only  about  their 
i souls  and  to  forget  about  the  world,  became  hermits, 
and  fled  to  the  deserts  and  forests  to  muse  and  pon- 
der. They  endured  many  hardships,  starved  them- 
selves, and  wore  only  enough  clothing  to  keep  from 
freezing.  Some  of  them  beat  and  lashed  their  bare 
flesh  with  barbed  whips,  in  sorrow  for  their  sins. 
Others  made  long  pilgrimages  on  foot,  to  holy  places 
or  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Benedict,  a young  Italian  nobleman,  became  a monk 
and  hid  in  the  desert  mountains  near  his  home.  He 
lived  there  three  years,  with  only  one  man  knowing 
where  he  hid.  Finally  other  men,  learning  of  this, 
came  to  talk  with  him.  It  came  to  pass  that  so 
many  men  wished  to  stay  near  him  and  to  learn  wis- 
dom and  goodness  from  him,  that  a monastery  was 
built,  and  Benedict  drew  up  a set  of  rules  to  govern 
those  who  should  dwell  in  it.  Their  rules,  called  the 
Ride  of  Benedict , were  adopted  by  other  monas- 
teries, and  the  Benedictine  Order  of  monks  was 
founded  and  still  exists. 

To  such  a monastery,  one  day,  came  a boy  named 
Arnold.  Young  as  he  was  at  that  time,  he  had  already 
tired  of  the  world’s  strife  and  struggle.  He  sought 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Gall.  This  monastery  was  in  Switzerland.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  abbot,  made  known  his  desire  to 
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give  up  all  his  earthly  possessions,  and  donned  the 
loose,  white  robe  and  hood  of  a novice.  From  that 
day  he  entered  into  the  peaceful  and  regular  life  of 
the  monastery. 

St.  Gall  was  a beautiful  old  place.  The  monastery 
was  so  large  that  Arnold  thought  of  it  as  a village. 


As  he  wandered  about  during  those  first  few  days,  he 
was  much  impressed  with  the  things  he  saw.  Here 
he  saw  monks  cobbling  shoes.  He  came  upon  other 
monks,  washing  clothes.  Others  were  working  in  the 
garden,  busily  hoeing  and  weeding,  and  gathering 
vegetables  for  dinner.  Near  at  hand  were  yet  others 
who  were  tending  cattle  and  sheep,  tanning  and  dress- 
ing hides  to  be  used  for  sandals  or  for  parchment. 
Others  were  shoeing  horses  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 
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As  Arnold  wandered  along  the  sheltered  cloisters, 
he  paused  before  a carved  doorway  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  chapel  of  worship.  The  altar  was  cov- 
ered with  gold  wrought  by  the  monks  in  the  shop. 
The  light  passing  through  the  stained  glass  windows 
made  by  other  monks,  added  lovely  color  to  the  beau- 


The  Cloisters. 


tifully  painted  walls.  Rare  plants  and  pitchers,  bowls 
and  gifts  were  to  be  seen  about  the  altar. 

Arnold  wandered  on,  passing  monks  busy  reading 
; books  or  saying  prayers  as  they  walked  in  the  clois- 

I ters.  A bit  farther  on,  he  turned  to  the  right  and 

entered  the  Scriptorium.  This  was  a large  room  with 
many  desks,  at  which  monks  were  seated  copying 
sacred  manuscripts.  We  would  call  the  Scriptorium, 
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a library.  As  he  drew  close  to  the  desks,  he  watched 
the  busy  artists  dip  their  brushes  into  the  ink  pots 
and  copy  the  sacred  scriptures  upon  the  creamy,  care- 
fully tanned  vellum,  made  of  calfskin.  Others  were 
making  records  on  parchment,  which  is  made  of  sheep- 
skin. 

Several  of  the  scribes  were  making  pictures  upon 
the  pages.  They  illuminated  the  initial  letters  with 
color,  and  painted  gay-colored  designs  in  the  mar- 
gins. He  saw  one  monk  drawing  a picture  of  an  an- 
gel, inside  the  spreading  arms  of  a “Y,”  and  another 
painting  a monk  busy  with  his  copying,  inside  the 
capital  “L.” 

Later  on,  Arnold  learned  how  to  write,  too.  He  be- 
came a manuscript  writer  and  illuminated  his  pages 
with  scenes  with  which  he  was  familiar.  He  spent 
hours,  days  and  months  upon  each  book  before  it 
was  ready  to  be  bound  between  boards  and  made  fast 
with  beautifully  carved  silver  nails. 

Since  books  took  so  long  in  the  making,  they  were 
very  costly  and  rare.  For  this  reason  many  monas- 
teries exchanged  manuscripts  with  one  another.  The 
library  of  St.  Gall  was  an  unusually  fine  one.  It  had 
some  five  hundred  bound  manuscripts.  Some  had 
been  gifts  from  rich  men  and  kings;  others  had  been 
bought.  But  most  of  them  were  the  work  of  loving 
monks,  like  Arnold  of  St.  Gall. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  industry  of  these  monks 
of  European  monasteries,  our  inheritance  of  litera- 
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ture  would  be  considerably  less  than  it  is.  For 
through  the  thousands  of  years  of  struggle  and  wars 
outside,  these  books,  secure  in  the  monastery  li- 
braries, were  saved  for  us.  Although  most  of  the 
writings  were  of  a religious  nature,  some  of  the  great 
works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  and  philosophers 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Atlas  and  Romulus  were  also 
preserved  in  the  secluded  monastery  libraries. 

Arnold  found  his  life  in  St.  Gall  a happy  and  busy 
one.  When  he  first  came,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
read  or  write.  He  spent  part  of  each  day  at  the 
school,  which  was  in  charge  of  a scholarly  monk. 
Here  he  was  taught  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  to  write 
with  a brush,  dipped  in  ink,  upon  the  tanned  skins 
of  animals.  Arnold  learned  to  write  in  manuscript 
rather  than  to  write  as  we  do.  For  many  years  this 
beautiful  art  of  manuscript  writing  was  used  but  lit- 
tle. Recently  many  of  the  schools  of  England  and 
America  have  been  teaching  children  how  to  write  in 
manuscript  much  as  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
did. 

All  of  Arnold’s  education  at  the  monastery  was  di- 
rected toward  a religious  end.  He  learned  to  read 
the  scriptures.  When  he  wrote,  it  was  always  a bit 
of  sacred  literature — the  life  of  a saint,  or  a diary  of 
happenings  within  the  monastery.  He  learned  the 
psalms  which  he  sang  in  the  choir.  As  for  arithme- 
tic, he  learned  only  enough  for  calculating  the  holy 
days  of  the  year. 
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This  monastery  had  two  classes  of  children  in  the 
schoolroom.  Directly  in  front  of  the  teacher  sat  the 
interns,  or  boys  who  lived  within  the  monastery.  At 
the  side  of  the  room  would  be  seated  the  externs,  or 
boys  who  came  from  neighboring  farms.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  interns  received  more  careful  at- 


The  monastery  schoolroom. 


tention  than  the  externs,  but  when  we  consider  that 
there  were  almost  no  other  schools  during  these  seven 
centuries,  the  externs  were  fortunate  to  be  admitted 
at  all.  Sometimes  these  two  schools  were  entirely 
separate — one  being  held  inside  the  cloisters  and  the 
other  outside. 

Arnold  could  not  spend  all  his  day  in  the  school- 
room. It  was  a rule  of  every  monastery  that  a monk 
should  spend  seven  hours  of  each  day  at  manual  la- 
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bor.  Sometimes  Arnold  planted  seeds  in  the  fields  or 
washed  the  dishes  in  the  refectory.  At  other  times 
he  turned  blacksmith,  or  goldsmith,  or  cobbler.  He 
spent  many  hours  in  the  Scriptorium  copying  costly 
manuscripts.  He  liked  this  work  best  of  all,  for  he 
realized  the  importance  of  saving  the  sacred  books 
of  history.  Often  a brother  monk  would  enter  the 
Scriptorium  in  search  of  a certain  book.  Since  every- 
one was  busy  he  would  speak  no  word  but  would  make 
his  wishes  known  only  by  his  motions.  With  palms 
uplifted  he  would  ask  for  a sacred  book  by  turning 
the  pages  of  his  imaginary  book  with  his  fingers. 
Should  he,  perchance,  be  asking  for  a book  not  of  a 
sacred  nature  he  would  scratch  his  ear  as  a dog 
scratches  for  fleas,  thus  showing  that  such  books  were 
in  poor  repute  in  the  monastery. 

Arnold  spent  all  his  life  within  the  sheltered  clois- 
ters of  his  beloved  St.  Gall.  He  was  happy  there  be- 
cause he  was  away  from  the  wars  and  struggles  which 
constantly  involved  Western  Europe  in  those  days. 


A Navajo  “ coming  of  age ” ceremony. 

Chapter  V 

FLEET  FOOT,  THE  INDIAN  BOY 

FlEET  FOOT  was  a Navajo  Indian  boy,  who  lived 
not  so  many  years  ago.  He  dwelt  on  the  high  uplands 
of  New  Mexico,  where  his  people  still  tend  their  great 
flocks  of  sheep. 

Fleet  Foot  was  different  from  Ahmed  of  Egypt,  and 
Joseph  of  Judea,  and  Atlas  of  Greece,  all  of  whom 
lived  so  long  ago;  for  he  was  almost  of  our  own  day. 
Yet  his  schooling  was  very  crude,  and  his  people  knew 
considerably  less  in  many  ways  than  the  people  of 
those  older  days. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  Navajo  country  now,  you 
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would  probably  find  a large  government  school  there, 
with  teachers,  blackboards  and  books,  just  as  we  have 
in  our  schools  at  home.  But  for  Fleet  Foot,  school 
was  in  the  streams,  the  hills,  and  the  rough  country  in 
which  he  dwelt.  He  had  no  books,  and  no  written 
language,  no  paper,  and  no  pencils.  One  reason  that 
the  Indians  know  so  little  about  their  own  history 
is  that  they  never  learned  to  put  things  down  on 
paper.  The  nearest  to  it  was  picture-writing. 

Ages  and  ages  ago,  so  long  that  no  one  knows  when, 
men  had  learned  to  represent  their  ideas  in  this  way. 
You  remember  the  pictures  that  Bright  Moon  drew 
on  the  walls  of  a cave.  Our  Indian  tribes  tried  drawing 
pictures  on  the  skins  of  buffalo  or  deer. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  the  story  told  in  picture- 
writing of  an  Indian  who  took  his  bow  and  arrow  and 
started  out  to  hunt. 

He  walked  overland  part  way,  crossing  two  moun- 
tains. Then,  having  come  to  a river,  he  journeyed  in 
his  canoe  until  he  reached  a forest.  Here  he  met  and 
killed  four  deer,  shown  by  the  picture  of  a deer  with 
four  marks  above  it.  He  then  returned  home,  crossed 
the  mountains,  and  reached  his  tepee  at  the  end  of  a 
moon. 

This  kind  of  writing  did  quite  well  so  long  as  the 
Indian  wanted  only  to  write  about  things.  He  had 
a symbol  or  picture  for  each  thing  he  desired  to  show. 
But  he  found  it  hard  to  express  an  idea.  So  when  he 
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tried  to  tell  that  he  was  hungry,  or  tired,  or  wounded, 
or  that  he  was  thinking  about  someone  who  was  far 
away,  he  was  able  to  do  very  little  about  it. 

The  schooling  that  Fleet  Foot  received  was  very 
practical.  He  learned  the  things  that  he  was  going 
to  need,  and  was  going  to  do,  in  his  everyday  life. 
He  must  learn  to  hunt,  to  fish,  to  bring  in  the  sheep 

AA 

— for  the  Navajos  were  great  shepherds — to  shear 
them  and  to  take  care  of  the  wool,  to  make  a loom  on 
which  his  mother  and  his  sisters  could  weave  blankets, 
saddle-cloths,  circlets  and  belts,  and  to  shape  the  little 
wooden  spindles  with  which  they  spun  their  yarn. 

He  watched  them,  too,  and  helped  them  to  dye  the 
wool,  gathering  for  them  the  bark,  berries  and  nuts 
from  which  the  dyes  were  made.  They  got  yellow  by 
using  peach  leaves;  black  from  the  leaf  of  the  su- 
mac, roasted  ochre  and  pinon  gum.  They  made  dull 
reds  from  the  bark  of  alder,  mixed  with  mountain 
mahogany;  and  blue  from  Mexican  indigo.  The  colors 
were  very  rich  and  beautiful. 
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His  sisters  had  to  learn  to  weave.  Their  weaving 
of  wool,  of  cotton,  yucca  fibres,  even  of  feathers  and 
strips  of  hides,  was  quite  beautiful.  Their  blankets 
are  shown  in  museums  and  prized  by  people  who  like 
lovely  things  in  their  homes. 

Fleet  Foot  watched  his  father  and  the  other  men,  as 
they  fashioned  fine  jewelry  from  silver.  They  had 
only  the  simplest  hammers,  anvils  and  little  pincers 
for  this  work.  With  these  they  made  very  beautiful 
bracelets,  anklets  and  brooches,  with  smooth  surfaces 
of  soft,  rich  silver,  all  studded  with  lovely  turquoises 
which  Fleet  Foot  had  to  learn  early  to  find.  From 
the  rough  lump  of  silver,  just  mined,  to  the  finished 
bracelet  or  ring,  the  product  was  always  the  work  of 
one  man. 

“When  may  I also  make  jewelry?”  asked  Fleet 
Foot. 

“Today,”  answered  his  father.  “You  can  begin  at 
once.  What  will  you  make  first?” 

“A  beautiful  bracelet  for  mother,”  answered  Fleet 
Foot. 

“Select  your  silver,”  said  his  father,  “and  heat  it' 
over  this  little  forge.  That  will  make  it  easier  to 
shape.”  On  the  small  charcoal  fire  was  a metal  cup. 
In  it  bubbled  a white  liquid  of  melted  silver.  When 
the  fire  died  down  and  the  metal  cooled,  Fleet  Foot’s 
father  set  the  little  cup  of  metal  aside  and  said,  “Per- 
haps you  had  better  make  the  fire  burn  hotter.  Here, 
take  these  bellows.” 
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Fleet  Foot  picked  up  a pair  of  skin  bellows,  built 
something  like  the  ones  we  have  before  our  fire- 
places. With  it  he  made  a strong  draft,  so  that  the 
fire  would  burn  brightly.  He  then  took  up  a piece 
of  silver  big  enough  to  make  a bracelet,  heated  it  and 
shaped  it  so  that  it  was  round,  then  set  a large  tur- 
quoise in  the  middle  and  two  smaller  ones  on  either 
side.  How  proud  he  was  of  this,  his  first  lesson  as  a 
jeweler ! 

Another  of  Fleet  Foot’s  first  lessons  was  about  tend- 
ing sheep.  On  the  high  uplands  where  he  lived  the 
pasturage  was  scarce,  and  wild  beasts  and  desolate 
stretches  of  rock  were  plentiful.  The  sheep  had  to 
be  watched  carefully  so  that  they  did  not  stray  off 
into  mountainous  regions  of  cliffs  and  chasms  where 
they  could  fall,  or  where  wolves  or  coyotes  might  make 
! way  with  one  of  them  before  the  shepherd  could  in- 
, ter  fere.  Looking  after  the  herd  kept  Fleet  Foot  pretty 
busy  sometimes. 

1 As  the  sheep  moved  and  the  pasturage  gave  out,  the 
village  had  to  follow  the  sheep.  The  house  that  Fleet 
Foot  lived  in  was  called  a hogan.  It  was  a round  or 
conical  structure  made  of  sticks,  over  which  a cover- 
ing of  grass  and  earth  was  thrown.  It  wasn’t  much 
of  a house.  In  the  center  was  a hole  through  the 
roof,  where  the  smoke  could  escape,  and  the  floor  was 
simply  earth  trodden  down  by  the  print  of  many  feet. 

Fleet  Foot  and  his  family  didn’t  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  inside.  At  the  door,  his  sisters  spun  or  wove, 
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or  crushed  Indian  corn,  seed  or  acorns  on  a flat  stone. 
His  mother  wove  lovely  baskets,  decorated  with  zig- 
zags of  red  and  black.  They  were  very  good  baskets. 
Some  of  them  were  big  enough  to  hold  a man — and 
woven  tight  enough  to  hold  oil.  That  habit  of  doing 
things  very  well  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  Fleet 
Foot  learned  at  his  Indian  school.  It  still  holds  good. 
Basketry  or  necklace,  blanket,  robe  or  bow,  if  it  isn’t 
well  made  and  in  good  taste,  you  may  be  very  sure 
that  it  isn’t  Indian  made. 

This  was  true,  too,  of  the  Indian  of  the  plains. 
There  were  so  many  different  Indian  tribes  in  America 
in  Fleet  Foot’s  time,  that  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
they  didn’t  all  live  the  same  way,  nor  teach  their 
children  the  same  things.  There  were  the  Indians  of 
the  Great  Plains  who  lived  on  the  western  prairies; 
and  the  Indians  of  the  forest,  who  lived  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi;  the 
Seminoles,  in  the  Florida  Everglades;  the  Mission  In- 
dians in  California;  and  the  Navajos’  neighbors  who 
dwelt  in  Pueblos.  Each  of  them  lived  in  the  way  best 
fitted  to  his  needs. 

The  Indians  of  the  plains  taught  their  boys  to  be 
hunters  and  warriors.  These  Indians  knew  little  about 
weaving,  but  made  their  garments  and  most  of  their 
tools  and  utensils  from  hides  and  skins.  They  were 
very  warlike  and  constantly  fighting  the  other  tribes, 
so  that  they  didn’t  live  long  in  one  place,  and  seldom 
tried  to  raise  crops.  They  had  no  herds  such  as  the 
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Navajos  had,  but  depended  on  the  endless  herds  of 
buffalo  and  elk,  antelope  and  deer,  to  supply  them 
with  meat. 

Their  women  learned  to  dress  hides  beautifully,  so 
that  a buckskin  made  by  them  was  as  smooth  and 
soft  and  white  as  fine  cotton  cloth. 


The  girls  were  taught  feather  work,  such  as  the  gor- 
geous war  bonnets  that  you  sometimes  see  in  muse- 
ums. They  made  feather  garments  and  ornaments, 
too,  and  embroidery  with  highly  colored  porcupine 
quills. 

As  the  boys  grew  older,  they  learned  to  write  a sort 
of  history  of  what  had  happened  in  the  past.  This 
they  did  in  picture-writing,  on  buffalo  hide.  Here  is 
a copy  of  such  a history.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a boy 
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— some  man  probably  did  it,  with  the  chiefs  and  great 
men  of  the  tribe  sitting  around  to  help  with  their 
advice. 

Much  attention  was  also  paid  to  dancing.  It  was 
not  a question  of  mere  pleasure.  The  dances  usually 
had  a religious  meaning,  as  the  Sun  Dance,  the  Buf- 
falo Dance,  the  Butterfly  Dance,  and  the  Snake  Dance. 
Fleet  Foot  and  the  other  boys  were  carefully  taught 
all  this. 

The  Navajo  also  practiced  another  religious  cere- 
mony— sand  painting.  The  young  men  were  taken 
into  a room  with  a broad,  smooth  floor,  on  which  yel- 
low sand  had  been  laid.  The  Medicine  Man,  after 
many  ceremonies,  marked  a spot  in  the  center,  and  all 
the  young  men  and  boys  began  to  paint.  They  did 
this  by  sifting  pinches  of  colored  sand  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  making  very  beautiful  and  ex- 
act figures  of  men,  animals  and  mysterious  signs.  The 
colors  were  very  bright,  the  work  was  skillfully  done, 
the  ceremonies  occupied  several  days,  and  finally,  with 
much  solemnity  the  sand  painting  was  rubbed  out,  and 
the  colored  sand  carefully  removed. 

With  all  his  skill  in  so  many  things,  the  Indian  boy 
grew  up  into  very  simple  surroundings,  and  changed 
his  mode  of  life  very  little  from  his  father’s.  A hun- 
dred years  ago  the  American  Indian  wasn’t  much 
farther  along  the  road  to  civilization  than  the  cave- 
man had  been  thousands  of  years  before.  He  used 
fire,  he  had  a few  stone  implements  for  piercing,  cut- 
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ting  and  scraping.  He  knew  how  to  make  rough  cords 
and  ropes,  how  to  weave  baskets  and  nets  in  which 
to  catch  fish.  But  he  had  no  plough,  no  wheel,  and 
didn’t  know  how  to  work  in  iron.  He  raised  a little 
Indian  corn,  beans  and  pumpkins.  But  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  raising  fruit,  and  the  corn  he  raised  was 
very  poor  and  very  scarce.  Until  the  Spaniards  came, 
and  some  of  the  Spanish  horses  had  been  allowed  to 
run  wild,  the  only  animal  the  Indian  had  been  able 
to  tame  so  that  it  could  live  with  him,  was  the  dog. 
When  he  found  that  he  could  catch  and  tame  wild 
horses,  and  teach  them  to  carry  him,  a great  differ- 
ence had  been  made  in  Indian  life  and  ways. 


Chapter  VI 

OLD  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

The  Indian  boy  was  not  the  only  boy  who  went 
to  school  in  America  in  the  years  that  are  now  long 
ago.  Let  us  see  how,  when  the  white  man  came  to 
the  New  World,  the  boys  went . to  their  classes  in 
early  America. 

Long  centuries  now  have  passed  since  the  days  of 
the  little  boy  who  went  to  school  in  Egypt,  in  Athens, 
or  in  Rome.  More  than  a century  had  passed  since 
Columbus  first  sailed  to  America,  when  the  Puritans 
and  the  Pilgrims  came  to  New  England,  and  the  Dutch 
to  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  Quakers  to  Penn’s  Woods. 

From  the  quiet  of  the  European  monastery,  the  far- 
off  chatter  of  the  school  in  ancient  China,  or  the  dim 
shadows  of  little  Joseph’s  Jewish  school  in  the  corner 
of  the  village  wall,  seems  a long  way  to  the  stir  and 
vigor  of  America. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  the  Puritans  did  when 
they  had  built  homes  for  themselves  and  had  got 
well  started  in  the  new  land,  was  to  decide  that  every 
child  was  entitled  to  an  education.  In  the  lands  from 
which  they  came,  only  the  wealthy  were  able  to  go 
66 
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to  school.  Now  a school  was  to  be  maintained  for 
every  fifty  families  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  while 
each  parent  had  to  pay  his  share  for  the  teacher’s 
modest  upkeep,  every  child  found  that  a schooling  was 
his,  often  whether  he  wanted  it  or  not. 

It  wasn’t  much  of  a schooling,  we  think  now.  But 
great  men,  ministers,  generals,  judges,  teachers,  grew 
up  under  it,  and  in  the  modest  little  schoolhouses 
learned  and  grew  hungry  for  more  learning. 

The  teacher  was  usually  a young  man  who  was 
studying  to  be  a minister.  Ministers  held  a very  high 
place  among  the  Puritans.  The  school  was  held  in 
what  we  would  think  an  impossible  kind  of  school- 
house.  These  schoolhouses  had  leaky  roofs,  no  black- 
boards, no  slates,  few  if  any  books,  and  the  winds  of 
winter  blew  shrilly  through  the  cracks  of  the  punch- 
eon floor  and  between  the  logs  of  the  small  one-room 
cabin.  High  above  the  children’s  heads  was  one  small 
window,  covered  with  oiled  paper  through  which  the 
light  came  faintly. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  sat  the  teacher,  at  a desk 
made  of  rough-hewn  logs.  Close  at  hand  was  a bun- 
dle or  two  of  hickory  or  birch  switches,  and  a ruler, 
usually  of  heavy  oak. 

They  were  the  most  important  articles  in  the  room, 
if  you  judge  them  by  the  use  to  which  they  were  put. 
They  were  seldom  idle. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  room  were  rough  benches 
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and  stools  on  which  the  boys  sat.  The  benches  were 
planks  fastened  to  the  wall  and  held  up  by  peg  legs 
which  were  just  like  legs  of  any  chair  or  table,  only 
instead  of  being  nailed  or  glued  in,  they  were  kept  in 
place  by  small  wooden  nails,  or  pegs.  There  was  an 
inner  circle  of  benches  which  were  occupied  by  the 
younger  boys  and  by  the  few  girls  whose  parents  in- 
sisted that  they  attend  school.  On  these  benches  the 
small  boy  of  Colonial  times  sat  and  learned  his  A B C’s 
to  the  tune  of  the  hickory  stick  and  the  birch  rod. 

The  teacher  was  paid  by  the  parents,  usually  about 
twenty-five  pounds  a year,  or  about  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  This  was  seldom  paid  in  money. 
Corn,  beaver  skins,  barley,  a bit  of  flour  or  a lean  pig, 
must  be  taken  when  money  was  scarce. 

The  teacher  couldn’t  possibly  use  all  of  the  things 
that  were  brought  to  him  for  his  pay.  So  he  often 
kept  one  of  the  larger  boys  at  the  window  to  watch 
the  road  and  hail  the  passers-by  until  he  had  found 
someone  who  would  buy  some  of  it. 

During  the  cold  winters,  the  schoolhouse  was  poorly 
heated  by  a huge  fireplace  which  smoked  badly  be- 
cause of  its  low  chimney.  Logs  for  the  fire  were  fur- 
nished by  the  fathers  of  the  children  attending  school. 
The  supply  sometimes  ran  low.  When  that  occurred 
the  teacher  would  make  the  boys  whose  fathers  had 
failed  to  bring  wood,  sit  in  the  coldest  corners  of  the 
room.  When  school  “took  up”  in  the  morning,  the 
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teacher  would  say,  “Ready  for  the  morning’s  lesson, 
now.  Put  on  your  hornbooks  and  pick  up  your  nee- 
dles and  quills.” 

A hornbook  was  really  not  a book  at  all.  It  has 
only  one  page,  and  in  those  early  Colonial  days  was 
about  the  only  book  that  was  used  in  school. 


It  was  a piece  of  board  five  inches  long  and  about 
; two  inches  wide,  or  more.  Upon  it  was  a page  of 
writing  that  was  covered  by  a thin  sheet  of  yellow 
horn,  so  that  the  paper  beneath  it  would  not  be  worn 
out  by  constant  use.  Horn  and  writing  were  then 
tacked  down  to  the  board  with  strips  of  brass. 

At  the  top  of  this  queer  page  was  the  alphabet, 
written  both  in  capital  letters  and  small  ones.  Below 
the  alphabet  were  such  syllables  as  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob. 
That  was  why  people  called  learning  these  first  les- 


A hornbook. 
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sons  learning  your  a,  b,  ab’s.  Below  these  syllables, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  usually  appeared. 

The  boys  wore  their  hornbooks  tied  about  their 
necks  by  means  of  strings  that  went  through  a hole 
in  the  handle  of  the  book. 

The  needles  or  quills  that  the  teacher  called  for  were 
pointers,  used  to  follow  the  lines  in  the  hornbook. 

Once  the  class  was  started,  there  was  a noise  such 
as  you  never  heard  in  a schoolroom.  It  sounded 
something  like  this:  a,  b,  c,  d.  Then  a-b,  ab,  e-b,  eb, 
o-b,  ob.  When  they  got  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer  they 
spelled  each  word  before  pronouncing  it.  After  read- 
ing it  in  concert  the  teacher  asked  individual  boys 
to  read  it  aloud. 

“I  can’t,”  said  one  boy  when  his  turn  came. 

“Can’t,  indeed!”  shouted  the  teacher.  “There  is  no 
such  word  in  our  language.”  Then  with  his  largest 
birch  he  would  give  the  boy  a sound  whipping,  repeat- 
ing to  him  the  while,  “Never  say  £can’t’  to  me  again, 
my  boy.” 

Some  days  the  boys  would  read  from  reading  boards. 
These  were  wooden  tablets,  each  about  fifteen  inches 
long.  Upon  both  sides  of  the  board  the  teacher  had 
tacked  a piece  of  paper  upon  which  was  a story  which 
he  had  written.  The  boys  and  girls  read  these  stories 
in  concert  as  the  board  hung  before  them.  They  were 
not  always  very  interesting. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  wrote  stories  for  the  reading 
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boards  in  verse;  for  most  people  in  those  days  thought 
that  children  learned  poetry  more  readily  than  prose. 

There  was  also  a supply  of  penny  hornbooks  in  the 
schoolroom.  These  were  made  of  cardboard  instead  of 
wood.  They  got  their  name  because  they  cost  only 
a penny.  Sometimes  the  children  read  from  battle- 


A battledore. 


dores.  These  books  were  like  the  hornbooks  except 
that  the  stories  upon  them  were  illustrated  by  pictures. 
They  were  the  first  picture  books  made  in  our  coun- 
try. You  may  be  sure  that  these  readers  were  highly 
prized,  because  pictures  were  rare  in  those  days. 

After  the  hornbooks  had  been  mastered  by  the  chil- 
dren, they  began  to  study  the  New  England  Primer, 
which  has  been  called  the  Little  Bible  of  New  Eng- 
land. Here  they  learned  to  read: 
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A. 

Z. 


In  Adam’s  fall, 
We  sinned  all. 


Zaccheus  he 
Did  climb  a tree 
His  Lord  to  see. 


Q- 


Queens  and  kings 
Are  Gaudy  Things. 


These  verses  were  used  to  teach  children  the  alpha- 
bet. Like  all  the  verses  and  stories  in  the  book  they 
were  of  a religious  character. 

Part  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with  learning  to  cipher 
and  to  do  sums.  Some  of  these  were  rather  foolish, 
we  think,  because  no  one  now  would  ever  have  to 
do  such  sums  outside  of  school.  Here  is  one  for  you 
to  try: 


Others,  in  division,  fractions  and  the  Rule  of  Three , 
were  equally  tedious  and  difficult. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  children  wrote  in 
their  books: 

Multiplication  is  vexation, 

Division  is  very  bad. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  a stumbling  stool, 

And  fractions  make  me  mad. 


8274692758269017 
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Spelling  was  the  favorite  study  in  many  schools.  It 
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was  taught  in  a strange  way.  First,  the  teacher  pro- 
nounced each  word.  He  did  this  loudly,  as  though  he 
were  going  to  force  the  word  right  down  the  pupil’s 
throat. 

As  he  roared  the  word  out  to  the  class,  he  would 
strike  the  desk  before  him  a resounding  whack  with 
his  ruler,  and  with  that  as  a signal,  the  school  would 
start  spelling  the  word  aloud.  They,  too,  did  this  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  So  well  trained  was  the  teach- 
er’s ear  that  he  could  detect  the  slightest  error.  The 
poor  child  who  had  made  it  was  brought  quickly  for- 
ward and  soundly  thrashed. 

Writing  paper  in  the  colonies  was  very  scarce.  Often 
a boy  would  use  a clean,  creamy  sheet  of  white  birch 
bark  upon  which  to  do  his  copy.  Or  he  would  get  hold 
of  a bit  of  pine  shingle  or  board.  For  pens,  the  children 
used  the  quills  of  a wild  turkey.  They  wrote  with 
ink  that  their  fathers  helped  them  make  from  a little 
gunpowder,  and  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  or  berries 
that  they  gathered  for  the  purpose  when  berries  were 
ripe. 

Some  of  the  children  were  lucky  enough  to  own  slates. 
Many  children  today  have  never  seen  a slate.  But 
they  were  used  not  many  years  ago.  Slates  and  slate 
pencils  were  prized,  and  loaned  from  pupil  to  pupil. 

In  Dutch  New  York  or  New  Amsterdam,  the 
schools  were  not  so  important  in  the  minds  of  the 
burghers  as  they  were  in  New  England.  The  Quak- 
ers, in  Pennsylvania,  gave  less  attention  to  them, 
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too.  But  there,  too,  the  children  were  thoroughly 
beaten  by  the  teacher  as  a part  of  education  that 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  Virginia  and  farther  south,  the  schools  were  dif- 
ferent. Here,  where  the  plantations  were  large  and 
the  distance  from  one  plantation  to  another  was  great, 
common  schools  for  many  families  were  hardly  pos- 
sible. For  this  reason  each  large  plantation  usually 
provided  its  own  school  and  hired  its  own  teacher,  or 
tutor.  Now  and  then,  several  neighbors  joined  in 
hiring  a teacher  and  keeping  a school  in  which  they 
could  all  join.  These  schools  were  usually  held  in  some 
old  cabin  or  log  house  in  one  of  the  old  and  abandoned 
tobacco  fields  that  were  known  as  Old  Fields.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  these  became  known  as  Old  Field 
Schools. 

Many  a man  whose  name  went  down  into  history 
afterwards  attended  a school  of  this  kind.  George 
Washington,  when  he  was  a boy,  got  about  all  the 
schooling  that  he  ever  had,  at  one  of  them.  His  old 
teacher,  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  was  known  as  “Hobbey,” 
handed  his  own  name  down  to  us  because  he  was  the 
man  who  taught  the  boy  who  was  afterwards  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 


